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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Lesson  for  schoolmen  is  seen  in  education’s  re¬ 
cent  drive  for  more  steel.  Because  educators’  pleas  were 
in  unison,  they  were  heard  and  acted  upon  quickly 
by  Congress,  which  pressed  the  DPA  to  review  first- 
quarter  allocations.  The  result  illustrates  the  power  of 
ichools  to  wield  nonpartisan  political  influence  when  all 
school  leaders  work  together,  says  Edgar  Fuller,  of  the 
National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

The  DPA  has  broken  silence  to  announce  a 
boost  in  steel  allocation  for  schools  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1952.  An  additional  dole  of  15,000  tons  of  carbon 
rteel  (including  1,500  tons  of  structural  steel)  will  permit 
construction  to  start  on  200  more  school  buildings  than 
would  have  been  possible  under  previously  established 
quotas.  According  to  DPA  Chief  Manly  Fleischmann, 
Ae  quarter’s  total  allotment  of  111,296  tons  should  be 
nfficient  for  continuing  construction  on  all  school  build- 
mgs  now  under  way,  and  should  enable  work  to  be  begun 
on  5(X)  new  projects. 

Commented  Fleischmann:  “If  school  authorities  make 
naximum  use  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  if  they  tempo- 
itrily  defer  the  construction  of  gymnasiums,  auditoriums 
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and  similar  facilities  [see  BUILDING  &  EQUIPMENT], 
school  construction  in  1952  can  proceed  at  as  rapid  a 
pace  as  in  1951  .  .  .  What  we’ve  accomplished  for  schools 
in  a  time  of  steel  shortage  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.” 
When  building  volume  is  tallied  for  1951,  he  added, 
the  year  will  set  a  record  for  school  construction. 

Vast  steel  output  and  the  opening  up  of  new  mills, 
incidentally,  lead  steelmakers  to  predict  easing  of  supply 
by  mid-1952.  Hearth  furnaces  operated  in  November  at 
an  all-time  peak  rate  for  the  month,  and  1951  production 
will  top  any  previous  annual  tonnage.  Government  plan¬ 
ners,  however,  are  less  optimistic  than  the  trade  in  esti¬ 
mating  how  far  growing  supply  will  stretch  in  covering 
civilian  needs. 

Government  defense  planners  soon  will  be 
joined  by  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Allen,  who  submitted  his 
resignation  as  president  of  the  University  of  Washington 
last  month  to  take  over  on  January  2  as  director  of  the 
Psychological  Strategy  Board.  At  the  same  time,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  will  regain  the  services  of  its 
president,  Gordon  Gray,  who  directs  the  board  at  present. 

Assault  on  school  personnel  by  parents  is  a 
no  more  serious  offense  than  assault  on  other  persons, 
an  Illinois  court  ruled  recently.  In  so  doing,  it  nullified 
a  state  law  which  set  up  special  penalties  for  parents 
assaulting  teachers  or  school  officials.  Legislation  offering 
special  safeguards  to  one  group  of  persons,  the  Chicago 
criminal  court  said,  violates  the  “equal  protection”  clause 
of  state  and  U.  S.  Constitutions  (see  below). 

1.4>eal  taxation  of  incomes,  as  levied  by  two 
Ohio  cities,  has  been  ruled  illegal  by  the  Sixth  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals.  Campbell  made  this  mistake: 
it  taxed  profits  of  corporations,  but  not  income  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  Youngstown  did  this:  it  taxed  profits  of  corpo¬ 
rations  at  a  higher  rate  than  income  of  individuals.  Neither 
scheme  could  be  upheld,  for  non-uniformity  in  tax  levies 
imposed  a  special  burden  on  one  particular  group. 

A  eataloyi  of  eolleffe  resources  that  might  be 
summoned  for  national  defense  is  growing  at  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  As  of  September,  information  was 
at  hand  on  the  physical  plant,  staff,  teaching  and  research 
programs  of  60%  of  all  colleges  and  universities.  The 
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inventory  will  help  the  Office  of  Education  suggest  in¬ 
stitutions  for  participation  in  defense  projects,  and  may 
facilitate  spread  of  government  contracts  among  a  larger 
number  of  schools.  Institutions  are  urged  to  submit  notice 
of  resource  changes  as  they  occur. 

Another  inventory  made  by  the  Office  of  Education  for 
defense  purposes  has  progressed  more  satisfactorily.  The 
National  Scientific  Register  now  has  a  listing  on  150,000 
scientists  and  their  special  abilities.  Spot  checks  reveal 
that  in  some  categories,  registration  is  almost  100%. 

IVational  meeting  on  federal  aid  for  schools 
has  been  called  by  the  National  Education  Association 
for  December  19,  at  NEA  headquarters  in  Washington. 
Participants  will  represent  national  organizations. 

If  educational  exchange  succeeds  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  there  must  be  increased 
interchange  of  civic,  industrial,  labor  and  business  lead¬ 
ers.  Participants  at  a  recent  conference  called  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  agreed  on  that,  and 
on  one  more  point:  too  many  agencies  sponsoring  ex¬ 
change  persons  do  not  keep  in  touch  with  them  either  on 
or  after  their  visits  in  foreign  countries.  Sponsors,  con¬ 
ference  speakers  said,  should  keep  in  close  communication 
with  each  exchangee,  periodically  requesting  reports  on 
his  activities  and  sending  him  information  to  help  him 
in  constructively  influencing  public  opinion. 

More  than  500  private  agencies  finance  exchange  plans, 
the  Institute  announced.  Most  are  co-ordinated  through 
its  offices.  The  Institute’s  work,  which  has  grown  tre¬ 
mendously  in  the  past  few  years,  now  has  been  spread  to 
regional  quarters  in  Chicago,  Denver  and  San  Francisco, 
and  soon  will  be  extended  to  additional  offices  in  Houston 
and  Atlanta. 

Removal  of  teachers  for  inefficiency  can 

be  accomplished  even  if  the  teacher  has  been  granted 
tenure,  Lw  0.  Garber,  associate  professor  of  education 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  writes  in  the  December 
issue  of  Nation's  Schools.  He  reviews  a  case  in  which  the 
power  of  a  board  to  dismiss  a  tenure  teacher  on  in¬ 
efficiency  charges  was  upheld  by  an  Ohio  court.  Two 
precautions  that  boards  must  take  if  such  action  is  to 
be  legal:  (1)  laws  must  be  followed  scrupulously  (2) 
evidence  must  reveal  that  the  teacher  has  become  inef¬ 
ficient  after  tenure  was  bestowed. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Should  Social  Security  Be  Extended  to  Public  and  Private  Schools 
and  Colleges?”  J.  M.  Clifford.  School  &  Society,  Nov.  10,  1951. 
15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (Public  school  staff  members  should 
reconsider  their  profession's  rejection  of  social  security,  says  the 
author,  who  comments  on  the  superiority  of  the  federal  plan.) 

“New  Community  College  Law  for  Oregon,”  Wm.  R.  Wood.  High¬ 
er  Education,  Nov.  1,  1951.  Supt.  of  Documents,  W ash.  25,  D.C. 
( A  report  on  a  1951  law  which  provides  for  establishment  of  junior 
colleges  by  public  school  systems.) 

“Point  4  and  the  Schools,”  School  Executive,  Nov.  1951.  470  4th 
.4ve.,  N.Y.  16  (Opinions  of  five  educators.) 

Land-Grant  Colleges — What  They  Are  and  the  Relations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  Them.  To  be  published  this  month.  Supt. 
of  Documents,  W ash.  25,  D.C. 
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Athletics  inquiry  with  a  difference  from 
those  conducted  in  the  past  is  predicted  after  initial 
sessions  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  Losing  no  time  in  getting  to  work, 
the  group  promises  to  waste  none  in  giving  its  answer. 
Committee  attitudes  already  revealed :  ( 1 )  university  and 
college  presidents  must  become  fully  responsible  for 
proper  handling  of  athletics  (2)  the  double  scholastic 
standard  for  athletes  and  other  students  must  be 
eradicated. 

The  policy-making  group  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  also  is  stepping  up  activity  to  b- 
prove  ethics  in  intercollegiate  sports.  Proposals  to  be 
put  before  the  association  convention  in  Chicago  next 
month  involve  details  (post-season  games,  spring  prac¬ 
tice,  substituting),  not  underlying  problems. 
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College  rolls  are  dow'n  7.8%  from  1950-51,  while  quest! 
freshmen  classes  have  fallen  8.7%,  reports  the  U.  S.  assist! 
Office  of  Education.  Total  college  enrollment  at  present:  \  therel 
2,116,440.  autorr 

Teachers  colleges  have  fared  worse  than  other  institu-  l>ul 
tions.  This  year  brought  an  11%  drop  in  total  enroU-  :  his  b( 
ment,  and  a  16%  decline  in  the  number  of  freshmen.  || 

there 

School  progress  has  come  haltingly  since 
1949,  the  NEA  reported  last  month  when  it  released  estiAnontJ 
mates  on  what  the  1951-52  school  year  holds  for  correctionT},jyg 
of  school  deficiencies.  Although  gains  were  conspicuous  all  tr 
from  1947  through  1949,  now  school  advance  has  fallen  living 
off.  Recent  improvements  are  slight.  Bre 

Five  scores  on  repair  of  public  school  weaknesses  tell  securi 
the  story —  ernme 

1.  Substandard  certificates  in  use  are  down  from  beyo" 

75,000  last  year  to  70,691.  But  rate  of  elimination  of  i 
make-shift  teaching  licenses  has  slackened  significantly.  ^ 
While  this  year  there  are  4,500  fewer  teachers  employ^  !  ^pP  * 
on  an  emergency  basis  than  in  1950-51,  last  year  “emer-  | 
gency”  certificates  had  been  cut  10,000  from  the  year 
before.  crease 

2.  Teacher  supply — for  the  time  being — appears  to  be  i,y 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  in  1950-51.  The  same  num-  gjjj  p 
her  of  states  (43)  report  fairly  acute  shortages  of  quali-  homa. 
fied  rural  elementary  teachers;  approximately  the  same  Ameri 
number  (38  last  year;  37  this  year)  report  shortages  of 
urban  elementary  teachers.  Outlook  for  future  supply  is  To  i| 
more  foreboding  than  12  months  ago.  Teacher  education  school 
enrollments  are  down,  reflecting  military  manpower  (fc-  degrei 
mands  and  the  general  reduction  in  the  college  student  I  Status 
body  (see  above).  Meanwhile  public  school  enrollments  '  by  th 
mount  at  an  accelerating  pace.  (Increase  this  year,  ac-  schedi 


cording  to  NEA  estimates:  800,000.)  soon: 

3.  Teaching  salaries  average  more  than  last  year,  but  pi  affi 
the  gain  is  small  in  terms  of  purchasing  power.  Average  city  ai 
pay  of  instructional  staff  members  (principals,  super-  meet 
visors,  teachers)  currently  is  S3.290,  up  S193  since  Sur 
year  ago  (see  “Average  Classroom  Teacher's  Salary,”  PROFES^^^tnia 
SIONAL  RELATIONS).  In  terms  of  real  income,  the  gain  school 
amounts  to  $46.  Teaching  salaries  have  yet  to  recover  I  dealin 
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Wieir  prewar  status  in  relation  to  earnings  of  all  gain- 
' '  fully  employed  persons. 

4.  Average  per-pupil  expenditure  this  year  will  be 
$216,  an  inerease  of  only  S2  over  1950-51  in  prewar 
purchasing  power. 

5.  School  building  shortage  has  been  slightly  reduced 
in  rural  areas  during  the  past  year,  but  three-fourths  of 
the  states  apparently  have  made  no  inroads  on  overtaking 

Illy  MU  jjjQrtage  of  urban  elementary  school  facilities.  This  year’s 
1  *,  .  large  volume  of  school  construction  only  prevents  further 

ust**^  '  additional  half-day  sessions. 

'•  Present  prospects  for  strengthening  school  conditions 
are  bleak,  the  NEA  Research  Division  admits.  So  long  as 
the  threat  of  war  increases  federal  taxation,  the  public 
will  shy  away  from  sanctioning  higher  local  and  state 
taxes — necessary  if  needed  schoolhouses  are  to  be  built, 
and  if  teachers  are  to  receive  higher  salaries. 

Personal  baying  at  sehool  discount  is  a 

common  practice,  frequently  condoned.  But  it  became 
1,  while  questionable  in  the  Chicago  schools  this  fall  after  an 
I  U.  S.  assistant  purchasing  agent  tried  to  use  school  channels, 
jresent:  i  thereby  obtaining  a  lower  price,  for  private  purchase  of  40 

automobiles.  No  misuse  of  school  funds  was  involved, 
institu-  employe  has  been  suspended  pending  outcome  of 

enroll-  |  i>ia  board  trial  on  charges  of  “unbecoming  conduct.” 

If  schools  recognized  their  limitations* 

there  would  be  fewer  attacks  on  public  education,  J.  Lloyd 
y  8in<*  *Trump,  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Education,  stated  last 
»d  e^-Anonth.  Among  obligations  that  he  believes  educators 
rrectionTjiave  willingly  assumed,  but  are  at  a  loss  to  discharge: 
picuouj  all  training  in  citizenship,  college  preparation,  family 
IS  fallen  living,  vocational  competence,  moral  conduct  and  health. 

Breakdown  in  home  and  family  life,  the  placing  of 
sses  tell  security  above  initiative,  over-reliance  on  centralized  gov- 
I  ernment  are  problems  of  society  which  are  “completely 
n  from  '  l>cyond  the  control  of  schools,”  he  added.  “What  is 
ition  of  I  needed,”  he  said,  “is  frank  admission  by  educators  that 
ficantly.  t  cannot  assume  all  responsibilities  for  all  young 

nployed  '  people”  (see  “If  Teachers  Were  Asked"  TEACHING  METHODS 


&  PROBLEMS). 


he  year 


Courses  in  school  public  relations  have  in¬ 
creased  threefold  since  1948,  according  to  a  survey  made 
by  Stewart  Harrall,  director  of  public  relations  studies 
and  professor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  Institutions  queried  were  those  belonging  to  the 
le  same  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 
tages  of 

To  qualify  as  a  superintendent  in  13  states, 
school  administrator-candidates  now  must  have  a  master’s 
degree,  according  to  statistics  presented  in  The  Legal 
Status  of  the  School  Superintendent,  published  recently 
ollments  ■  by  the  NEA  Research  Division.  The  requirement  is 
ear,  ac-  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  at  least  three  other  states 
soon:  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  after  1952;  in  Mississip- 
ear,  but  pi  after  1954.  Comment  NEA  analysts:  “.  .  .  before  long. 
Average  city  and  county  superintendents  in  all  states  will  have  to 
,  super-  meet  similar  standards.” 

since  itB  Surveying  statutory  provisions  regarding  the  superin- 
PROf^S^w^endency,  the  bulletin  reveals  these  inadequacies  in  present 
the  gain  school  laws:  (1)  absence  of,  or  vagueness  in,  statutes 
recoTer  dealing  with  dismissal  of  superintendents  (2)  lack  of 
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minimum  salary  provisions  for  city  superintendents  (3) 
statutory  silence  or  ambiguity  concerning  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  power  and  duties  (4)  statutory  vagueness 
on  the  distinction  between  duties  of  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  and  county  board  of  education. 

Sehool  spending  for  library  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals  is  running  at  about  $8,000,000  annually,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  1951  edition  of  the  American  Library  Direct¬ 
ory.  On  its  way  is  a  publication  to  give  additional  school 
library  statistics.  The  American  School  Library  Directory 
(publisher:  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.). 

Pathway  from  sehools  is  well  marked  by  teach¬ 
ers,  principals  and  superintendents  who  see  greater  re¬ 
wards  in  business  and  industry.  December’s  American 
Magazine,  in  its  “Interesting  People”  section,  presents  a 
picture-story  of  a  man  who  took  a  reversed  route.  The 
man  is  Henry  Toy,  Jr.,  who  left  industry  to  become  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  National  Citizens  Commission  for  the 
Public  Schools. 

Ono  of  every  25  match  books  bearing  advertis¬ 
ing  next  year  will  urge  education  by  correspondence  at  the 
American  School,  Chicago,  which  plans  to  distribute  more 
than  a  half  billion  match  books  in  1952.  If  it  does,  it  will 
become  the  nation’s  largest  user  of  match  book  advertising 
space. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Instructional  Leadership  and  the  Perceptions  of  the  Individuals 
Involved"  Stephen  M.  Corey,  A.  Wellesley  Foshay  &  Gordon  N. 
Mackenzie.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Princi¬ 
pals,  Nov.  1951.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Some  gen¬ 
eralizations  on  human  behavior,  and  their  inferences  for  improving 
educational  leadership.) 

“Training  and  Experience  Standards  for  Principals  of  Secondary 
Schools,"  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals, 
Nov.  1951.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Present  certifica¬ 
tion  requirements,  and  proposals  for  change.) 

Interaction  Between  Schools  and  Local  Community  Groups — Re¬ 
port  of  a  Council  Study  of  Community  Groups,  Wm.  S.  Vincent, 
John  S.  Kopp  &  Eugene  E.  McCleary.  Pennsylvania  School  Study 
Council,  State  College,  Pa.  23 p. 

The  Right  School,  Clara  F.  Blitzer  &  Donald  H.  Ross.  Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council,  525  W.  I20th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  84p.  $2.  (In¬ 
formation  for  the  citizen  on  how  to  judge  his  school  system.) 


Professional  Relations 


Ponsion  inerrasos  for  retired  teachers 

were  found  constitutional  last  month  by  the  Illinois  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Voted  by  the  Illinois  legislature,  the  in¬ 
creases  were  challenged  on  grounds  that  retirement  bene¬ 
fits  could  not  be  raised  for  teachers  who  had  already  left 
service. 

Second  round  of  Ford  fellowships  for  col¬ 
lege  teachers  has  been  announced  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  In  1952- 
53,  as  in  this  school  year,  approximately  250  grants, 
equivalent  to  the  salaries  of  the  recipients,  will  be  made 
to  college  faculty  members  nominated,  by  their  institu- 
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lions,  for  further  study  or  research  in  the  humanities, 
social  sciences  and  natural  sciences.  Details  on  the  awards 
have  been  sent  to  all  college  presidents. 

Average  elasisiroum  leaelier*s  salary  has  ad¬ 
vanced  from  $2,9o0  to  $3,167  in  the  past  year,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  NEA  Research  Division.  States  in 
which  average  pay  is  the  highest:  New  York  ($4,500), 
California  ($3,9()0),  Maryland  ($3,800),  New  Jersey 
($3,750),  Delaware  ($3,710),  Connecticut  ($3,700), 
Michigan  ($3,700).  The  lowest:  Mississippi  ($1,560), 
Arkansas  ($1,750),  Maine  ($2,100),  South  Carolina 
($2,130),  North  Dakota  ($2,175),  Nebraska  ($2,200), 
South  Dakota  ($2,200),  Kentucky  ($2,200). 

Experience.^  of  graduates  will  be  considered  by 
Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  as  it  develops  its 
education  curriculum.  To  augment  communication  among 
students,  stall  members  and  alumni.  Pacific’s  Department 
of  Education  last  month  began  publication  of  a  four-page 
bulletin.  Ideas  for  Educators,  to  be  made  up  principally 
in  the  future  of  idea-centered  letters  from  readers. 


CL  RREM  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

I’reprofessional  Experiences  in  Educational  Psycl.ology — A  Review 
of  Opinion  and  a  Critical  Note,  Arthur  P.  Coladarci.  Division  of 
Research  &  Field  Services,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington.  29p.  75c. 
‘'College  Courses  in  Geography  for  Elementary  School  Teachers,” 
Lyle  E.  Gibson.  J>ocial  Education,  Nov.  1951.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W., 
If  ash.  6,  D.C.  ( A  proposed  geography  course  for  future  teachers.) 
Employee  Opportunities  for  Student  Personnel  Workers  in  Col¬ 
leges  and  L  niversities.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  US.  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Hash.  25,  D.C.  (Jobs  covered:  registrar,  dean  of  men, 
dean  of  tvomcn,  admissions  officer,  placement  officer,  counselors.) 
Judgment  in  Teaching.  U.  of  .Missouri.  Columbia.  (Report  of  a 
conference  on  college  teaching,  sponsored  by  the  U.  of  Missouri 
with  the  help  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


To  teach  about  democracy,  it  is  necessary  to 
teach  about  totalitarian  systems  of  government.  Yet  only 
5%  of  students  graduating  from  teachers  colleges  have 
had  systematic  instruction  dealing  with  Communist  ideol¬ 
ogy.  So  reports  the  Anti-Defamation  League  in  How 
You  Can  Teach  About  Communism.  Because  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  particularly  for  teachers,  rather  than  for  the  general 
public,  the  bulletin  is  something  new  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  Freedom  Pamphlets. 

Providing  teachers  with  an  analysis  of  Communist 
principles,  practices,  propaganda  and  fallacies,  the  bul¬ 
letin  stresses:  “It  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  know 
facts  about  communism,  to  know  what  he  is  against;  he 
must  know  what  he  is  for,  and  be  able  to  state  his  knowl¬ 
edge  with  eloquence  and  conviction.” 

The  league,  located  at  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y.,  has  published  another  pamphlet  for  student  study 
of  communism  (see  “When  Studying  Communism,”  NEW 
CLASSROOM  MATERIAL.) 

Although  much  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  for 
teaching  students  about  communism,  speakers  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 


meeting  in  Detroit  last  month,  claimed  community  pres-  ■ 
sures  still  inhibit  most  teachers  from  tackling  the  topic.  T 

Nfews  of  the  one-teacher  school  is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  concerned  with  its  disappearance.  Less  publicized, 
but  as  important  to  children  in  rural  areas,  are  changes  in 
curriculum  and  teaching  procedures  which  have  been 
adopted  by  many  rural  teachers  in  recent  years.  A  new 
bulletin.  Modern  Ways  in  One-  and  Two-Teacher  Schools, 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  last  month, 
gives  a  glimpse  of  new  practices  evolving.  ( Latest  estimate  j 
on  number  of  one-  and  two-teacher  schoolhouses  function-  ^ 
ing:  75,000  one-teacher  schools;  18,0(X)  two-teacher 
schools. ) 

Daily  news  reports  presented  as  newscasts  keep  ' 
sixth-grade  pupils  of  a  South  Kortright  (N.  Y.)  elemen-  ; 
tary  school  informed  on  current  happenings,  along  with 
providing  training  in  speech  and  careful  listening.  A  pupil 
announcer  serves  one  week,  has  the  job  of  appointing 
classmates  to  give  news,  weather  and  safety  announce¬ 
ments.  (Newscast  rule:  reports  must  be  given  as  talks; 
they  may  not  be  read.) 

f’hildron  chart  weekly  grades  on  check  sheets 
kept  at  home  upon  the  advice  of  a  primary  teacher  in  j 
Oneida,  N.  Y.  The  scheme  is  not  devised  to  make  parents 
more  conscious  of  children’s  marks,  but  to  give  pupils 
additional  incentive  to  turn  test  papers  over  to  parents. 

If  teachers  w’ere  asked  whether  or  not  schools  A 
are  doing,  or  can  do,  what  is  now  expected  of  them,  the 
public  would  have  the  most  authoritative  answer  possible 
on  the  merits  of  present-day  education,  writes  Bernard 
Iddings  Bell,  consultant  on  education  and  religion  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  the  magazine  section  of  Novem¬ 
ber  18th’s  New  York  Times.  Yet,  no  competent  study, 
he  declares,  has  ever  been  made  of  the  confidential  opin-  I 
ions  of  teachers  on  what  is  right  or  wrong  with  schools. 

Since  writing  his  school-nagging  book.  Crisis  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Bell  has  received  800  letters  from  teachers,  four-  ^ 
fifths  of  whom,  he  claims,  agree  with  his  chief  criticisms  | 
of  modern  schooling.  (They  are,  briefly:  neglect  of  drill; 
too  little  insistence  on  good  manners  and  proper  be¬ 
havior;  too  little  emphasis  on  achievement  as  the  price  of 
promotion  and  approval;  absence  of  religious  training; 
indifference  toward  better-than-average  students.)  His 
correspondents,  however,  do  not  concur  in  his  conclusion 
that  teachers,  superintendents  and  schools  of  education 
are  to  blame.  Hence  the  gist  of  his  current  article:  teach-  i 
ers  know  what  is  wrong  with  education,  but  they  arc  pow¬ 
erless  to  reform  it;  only  parents,  themselves,  can  do  so  by 
reassuming  responsibility  for  their  children’s  “upbring¬ 
ing.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teaching  the  Language  Arts,  Willard  F,  Tidyman  &  Marguerite 
Butterfield.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  j 
433p.  S4S0.  (Content,  organization  and  the  teaching  of  language  I 
arts  in  elementary  schools.)  I 

“It  Is  a  Golden  Age  for  Arithmetic,”  Ida  M.  Heard.  NEA  Jour.,  M 
Nov.  1951. 1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Homemade  manipu-  I 
lative  devices  for  teaching  arithmetic.)  J 

“Building  a  Background  for  Understanding  Our  Language,”  Edith 
E.  Shepherd.  English  Jour.,  Nov.  1951.  21 1  W,  68th  St.,  Chicago  i 
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21.  (Advises  the  author:  keep  a  record  of  pupil  deficiencies  in 
language  understanding,  then  base  short  study  units  on  them.) 
“A  New  Approach  to  the  Physical  Sciences,”  Harold  E.  Tannen- 
baum.  Science  Teacher,  Nov.  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W .,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  (Report  on  a  12th-grade  physics  course  which  plays  up  the 
social  significance  of  science.) 

Handwriting  in  Wisconsin — A  Survey  of  Elementary  School  Prac¬ 
tice,  Gwen  F.  Arnold  &  others.  Board  of  Regents,  U.  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison.  77p. 


Curricula 


When  loo  many  students  are  av'erage,  it  is 

a  sign  that  the  more  capable  among  them  are  squandering 
their  talents.  One  school  system  paying  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  better-than-passable  student:  Denver. 

In  Denver,  principals  report  seven  practices  which  they 
have  found  useful  in  challenging  the  good  student  to  be¬ 
come  better.  The  list:  (1)  use  of  individual  assignments, 
such  as  special  reports  and  special  reading  (2)  grouping 
of  pupils  within  the  classroom  in  relation  to  interests, 
competence  and  abilities  (3)  grouping  pupils  in  classes 
on  the  basis  of  I.Q.,  subject-matter  areas,  sociometric 
findings  (4)  use  of  advanced  materials  in  reading,  arith¬ 
metic,  social  science,  science,  art  and  music  (5)  increased 
opportunities  for  students  with  special  talents  through 
speech,  art,  music,  drama  and  club  activities  (6)  assign¬ 
ment  of  special  projects,  such  as  excursions,  dramatiza¬ 
tions,  notebooks,  diaries,  exhibits  (7)  introduction  of  new 
courses,  including  creative  writing  and  rapid  calculation. 

Special  teaching  for  the  above-average  student  is  one 
of  several  instructional  areas  receiving  new  emphasis  in 
Denver.  The  school  system  also  is  bending  efforts  to  pre¬ 
paring  and  putting  into  operation  new  English,  social 
studies  and  mathematics  programs  from  kindergarten 
through  Grade  12. 

Economics  with  a  local  angle  is  being  lined 
up  for  Indianapolis  schools.  Put  into  high  school  students’ 
hands  this  month:  the  initial  issue  of  a  supplementary 
series  on  the  American  economic  system,  as  illustrated  by 
the  functioning  of  key  businesses  and  industries  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis.  The  first  release  (an  eight-page  printed  publi¬ 
cation  on  department  stores)  heralds  the  coming  yet  this 
year  of  11  other  bulletins  on  local  business  operations,  as 
well  as  visual  aids  further  clarifying  economic  principles. 

Known  as  the  “Indianapolis  at  Work  Program  of  In¬ 
struction  for  Economic  Understanding,”  the  project  is 
tentatively  set  up  for  five  years  and  is  being  financed  by 
contributions  from  private  citizens,  not  by  public  funds. 
Committees  producing  the  materials  include  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  representatives  of  business,  industry,  labor,  news¬ 
papers  and  parent  organizations.  Work  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Byron  B.  Williams,  on  leave  from  the 
University  of  Rochester. 

.At  present  all  materials  planned  are  for  the  secondary 
level,  but  later  some  will  be  written  for  lower  grades.  In 
high  schools,  the  teaching  will  be  introduced  at  two  key 
points:  ninth-grade  occupations  study  and  12th-grade 
courses  in  economic  and  social  problems.  Style  of  the 
publications  is  unusual,  for  they  are  written  in  “current 


events”  form;  for  instance,  “feature”  articles  of  the  first 
issue  explain  owner-employe-customer-supplier-competitor 
relationships,  while  short  “news”  items  note  new  depart¬ 
ment  store  services,  define  retailing  vocabulary,  comment 
on  work-study  plans.  Among  forthcoming  pamphlets  will 
be  those  covering  banks,  utilities,  newspapers,  foundries, 
building  trades,  investment  markets,  and  trade  and  labor 
organizations. 

(A  four-page  report  describing  the  project  and  its 
importance,  as  seen  by  Supt.  H.  L.  Shibler,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  150  N. 
Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis  4.) 

Vocabulary  study  as  remedial  work  is  of¬ 
fered  those  students  at  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  whose 
academic  achievements  are  low’,  but  whose  aptitude  tests 
reveal  them  to  be  mentally  worthy  of  college.  The  train¬ 
ing  is  given  in  a  new  “college  skills”  course,  which  also 
provides  instruction  in  reading  and  study  techniques. 

Mathematics  for  personal  use.  as  taught  in 
Cleveland,  is  emphasizing  mental  calculations.  Junior 
high  school  mathematics  teachers  there  now  augment 
classroom  instruction  with  a  15-minute  school  radio  pro¬ 
gram.  It  dramatizes  everyday  problems  which  call  for 
rapid  sans-paper-and-pencil  figuring.  For  the  final  broad¬ 
cast  each  semester,  schools  send  top  calculators  to  take 
part  in  a  city-wide  mental  arithmetic  contest. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“High  School  Dramatics  W ithout  ‘Going  Hollywood,’  ”  Burton  D. 
Filut.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals, 
Nov.  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Dramatics  should 
be  offered  as  a  class,  not  as  an  extracurricular  activity,  the  author 
believes.  He  describes  a  course  in  dramatics  at  Eugene,  Ore.) 

Homemaking  and  Family  Living — Developing  Courses  for  11th- 
and  12th-Crade  Pupils.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  58p. 
20c.  ( Material  is  based  on  reports  from  39  teachers  of  homemaking 
and  family  living.) 

Course  of  Study  in  Science  for  Secondary  Schools.  Dept,  of  Public 
Instruction,  Box  911,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  369p.  75c.  (A  proposed 
course  to  be  used  by  teachers  only  for  developing  their  own  in¬ 
struction.) 

Developing  the  Core  Curriculum,  Roland  Cleo  Faunce  &  Nelson 
Louis  Bossing.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  319p.  Regu¬ 
lar  edition,  15;  text  edition,  $3.75. 

“What  Is  Expected  of  the  School  Library  When  a  Basic  Educa¬ 
tion  Program  Is  Introduced?”  Dora  Steiner.  Library  Jour.,  Nov. 
15,  1951.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  (The  library’s  responsibilities 
in  supporting  core  instruction.) 

“Secondary  School  Curriculum  Adjustments  for  the  National  Emer¬ 
gency,”  J.  Dan  Hull.  School  Life,  Nov.  1951.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  (Summary  of  recent  recommendations.) 


Guidance 


7-year  study  of  Individual  children  has  been 
launched  by  the  department  of  elementary  education  at 
Michigan  State  College,  in  cooperation  with  the  Holt 
public  schools.  After  keeping  close  tab  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  300  children  from  the  time  they  enter  kinder¬ 
garten  to  their  completion  of  the  sixth  grade,  study 
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participants  will  try  to  determine  what  effect  changes  in 
the  school  program  have  had  upon  child  growth.  Each 
year,  the  300  pupils  will  be  tested  for  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  mental  development,  subject-matter  achievement, 
general  development  and  social  status. 

I^incc  monlal  health  groups  merged  one  year 
ago  to  form  the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health, 
nine  states  and  more  than  50  cities  have  organized  affil¬ 
iated  groups,  it  was  reported  last  month. 

In  its  first  annual  report,  the  national  association  noted: 
“There  are  more  people  today  in  mental  hospitals  than 
in  all  other  types  of  hospitals  together.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

‘'Guidance  Services  and  Student  Personnel  Services,”  Fred  M. 
Fouler.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals, 
Nov.  1951.  1201  6th  St.,  N.W'.,  IF  ash.  6,  D.C.  (Principles  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  “pupil  personnel”  and  “guidance”  functions.) 

The  Psychology  of  Adolescence — Behavior  and  Development,  John 
E.  Horrocks,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston.  6I4p.  $4.50. 

Psychology  and  Its  Bearing  on  Education,  Chas.  Wilfrid  Valentine. 
Philosophical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  690p.  $6. 


Religion 


Approach  to  character  education  in  Cam¬ 
den.  N.  J.,  is  featured  in  the  school  system’s  1951  annual 
report.  The  first  30  pages  of  the  publication  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  information  and  illustrations  on  how  staff 
members  have  studied,  and  put  into  operation,  training  in 
moral  and  religious  values.  Another  section  reminds  par¬ 
ents  that  schools  cannot  do  the  job  singly,  and  gives  them 
22  suggestions  on  character-building  at  home. 

Camden  will  continue  emphasis  on  character  education. 
This  year  the  school  system  plans  to  publish  a  staff-pro¬ 
duced  bulletin  taking  up  the  philosophy  and  psychology 
of  character  education,  the  cause  and  effect  of  failures  and 
their  relationship  to  character  development,  and  successful 
teaching  practices. 

A  special  lay-professional  commission  in  New  Jersey, 
incidentally,  is  at  work  writing  a  guide  to  character  and 
citizenship  training,  for  state-wide  distribution. 

While  objective  teaching  is  desirable,  there 

comes  a  time  when  students  must  stop  weighing  issues 
and  make  a  decision  according  to  the  facts  at  hand.  In 
his  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teaching,  Dr.  Oliver  C.  Carmichael  claims 
that  teachers  too  often  urge  consideration  of  evidence 
only,  permitting  students  to  withhold  judgment  indefinite¬ 
ly.  Encouraging  prolonged  indecision,  he  points  out,  is 
incompatible  with  helping  students  develop  a  sound  sense 
of  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

Bookmarks  suggesting  Bible  readings  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  days  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  are  distributed  each  November  to  pupils  in  the  sixth 
through  12th  grades  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  Hamilton 
County  schools.  The  markers  are  furnished  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society. 


Student  Aetivitien 


Student  governing  bodies  meet  daiiy  at 

Inglewood  (Calif.)  high  school,  in  sessions  that  combine 
regular  council  business  with  leadership  training.  Asked 
how  activities  of  student  governing  groups  can  warrant 
such  frequent  sessions,  Inglewood’s  council  sponsors  con¬ 
tend  that  even  more  time  is  needed. 

Inglewood  high  school,  with  enrollment  of  some  2,100 
students,  has  a  two-house  system  of  government.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  junior  in  age,  has  approximate¬ 
ly  60  members  (one  is  chosen  by  each  class  in  session 
during  a  designated  period  of  the  day).  The  upper  house, 
w'ith  membership  of  25,  is  elected  by  the  student  body  at 
large.  For  their  work  in  student  government,  the  students 
receive  graduation  credit  equal  to  that  earned  in  senior 
problems,  homemaking  or  woodshop  courses. 

Most  teachers  feel  the  credit  is  deserved.  One  says: 
“Council  members  study  finance  as  they  balance  the 
budget,  aspects  of  social  science  as  they  plan  and  conduct 
elections,  composition  as  they  prepare  reports,  public 
speaking  as  they  take  part  in  discussion  and  follow  par¬ 
liamentary  rules.” 

Full  control  of  study  balls  has  long  been  held 
by  students  in  the  Greenville  (Mich.)  high  school.  Al¬ 
though  some  schools  have  found  that  student  proctors 
failed  to  keep  order,  the  plan  has  been  working  well  in 
Greenville  for  the  past  25  years,  writes  Principal  Howard 
Dalman.  A  report  giving  details  on  how  the  scheme 
operates,  incidentally,  recently  won  an  award  in  a  round¬ 
up  of  guidance  techniques  conducted  by  Science  Research 
Associates,  of  Chicago. 

In  Sheridan,  Ark.,  there  are  neither  teacher  nor  student 
monitors  in  high  school  study  halls.  Students,  on  their 
honor  to  behave  properly,  may  report  annoyances  to  the 
student  council.  The  system  has  worked  in  Sheridan  for 
17  years. 

W’ortb-wbilc  Christmas  project  for  any  class¬ 
room  would  be  sending  a  school  in  Europe  or  Asia  a 
CARE  book  package.  Packaged  in  assortments  at  $10 
each,  the  book  gifts  consist  of  a  selection  of  American 
juvenile  literature,  ranging  in  age-appeal  from  kinder¬ 
garten  picture  books  to  fiction  for  teenagers.  While  donors 
cannot  select  titles,  they  may  choose  among  five  sets  of 
material.  They  also  may  designate  a  specific  recipient  or 
type  of  recipient  (i.e.,  elementary  school,  high  school, 
library,  children’s  home,  etc.)  in  one  of  14  countries. 
(CARE  headquarters  address:  20  Broad  St.,  New  York 
5,  N.  Y.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“School  Carnivals  Are  the  Line  of  Least  Resistance,”  Lloyd  H. 
King.  NEA  Jour.,  Nov.  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
( Carnivals  are  a  lucrative  source  of  income  for  schools  in  North 
Dakota,  according  to  a  survey;  yet  the  author  believes  that  other 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  financing  school  libraries,  audio¬ 
visual  departments,  etc.) 

“Further  Activities  of  the  Contest  Committee  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools,”  L.  B.  Fisher.  North  Central  Assn.  Quarter¬ 
ly,  Oct.  1951.  4019  University  High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
(Recommendations  on  music,  art  and  speech  contests.) 
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“Leaders  Are  Made,”  Donald  I.  Wood.  NEA  Jour.,  Nov.  1951. 
1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  of  student  council 
workshops  sponsored  by  the  Texas  Assn,  of  Student  Councils.) 
“Activities  of  the  Junior  Classical  League,”  Estella  Kyne.  Classical 
Outlook,  Nov.  1951.  Amer.  Classical  League,  .Miami  U.,  Oxford, 
Ohio.  (Summary  of  activities  conducted  by  Junior  Classiccd  Leagues 
in  high  schools.) 


Voeational"industrial 


When  vocational  leaders  gathered  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  late  last  month  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  they  were  greeted  with  a  special 
bulletin  from  the  Minneapolis  schools.  The  16-page  pub¬ 
lication  presents  a  detailed  description  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  city.  Sections  of  particular  interest:  those 
on  cooperative  part-time  business  and  trade  training,  and 
on  placement  and  job  counseling  plans. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Industrial  Arts  in  the  Secondary  School,”  Andrew  T.  Power. 
Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Nov. 
1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (How  the  Bloomfield, 
N.J.,  senior  high  school  has  developed  industrial  arts  in  the  general 
education  curriculum.) 

Public  School  Automotive  Instruction.  Automotive  Industry-Voca- 
tional  Education  Confeience  on  Public  School  Automotive  Instruc¬ 
tion,  320  New  Center  Blvd.,  Detroit  2,  Mich.  (Report  on  student 
selection,  curriculum,  teacher-training,  equipment,  shop  rooms, 
summer  automotive  institutes.) 

“Occupations,”  Vocational  Bulletin  247.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.C.  Coming  this  month.  (A  training  and  operational 
guide  for  high  school  counselors  concerned  with  occupational 
guidance.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


StatisticN  tell  a  story  about  accomplishments  of 
public  school  health  instruction  and  services. 

Dr.  John  L.  C.  Goffin,  supervisor  of  health  education  in 
Los  Angeles,  recently  compared  findings  of  the  first  pupil 
health  examinations  given  in  1907  with  those  given  last 
year.  In  43  years,  percentage  of  Los  Angeles  pupils  with 
physical  defects  had  dropped  amazingly. 

In  1907,  50%  of  pupils  had  defective  vision,  compared 
with  8.4%  in  1950  ;  23%  had  defective  hearing,  com¬ 
pared  with  2% ;  36%  had  diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids, 
compared  with  11.7%;  11%  had  functional  heart  diseases, 
compared  with  4^  ;  2.5%  had  organic  heart  defects,  com¬ 
pared  with  1.4%;  23%  showed  nervous  instability,  com¬ 
pared  with  8%.  Only  one  physical  defect  occurred  more 
frequently:  in  1907,  34^  of  children  were  found  to  have 
decayed  teeth;  in  1950,  the  percentage  had  risen  to  64%. 

Such  marked  reduction  in  physical  impairments  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  advances  in  school  health 
programs,  along  with  strides  in  medicine,  improvements 
in  public  health,  sanitation  and  living  conditions.  Dr. 
Goffin  believes.  Drop  in  nervous  instability,  he  says,  must 
be  credited  to  child  guidance  clinics,  school  counseling 
services,  and  teachers’  recognition  of  mental  hygiene  prob¬ 


lems.  As  for  the  increase  in  dental  caries,  he  has  a  ready 
explanation:  the  earlier  figure  was  compiled  when  dentists 
did  not  know  how  to  detect  small  cavities. 

All  elementary  pupils  learn  to  swim  in 

Northbridge,  Mass.  How  and  why  swimming  instruction 
(compulsory)  has  been  transferred  from  the  high  school 
to  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  level  in  Northbridge  is  explained 
in  December’s  Nation’s  Schools. 

Score  on  sportsmanship  of  both  players  and  fans 
became  part  of  official  football  results  when  Haverford 
played  Swarthmore  last  month.  The  score  system  was 
developed  by  Warner  Conference  Commissioner  Joe  Tom¬ 
lin  for  improving  spectator  and  player  behavior  at  sandlot 
games. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Principles  of  Recreation,  John  L.  Hutchinson.  A.  S.  Barnes,  101 
5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  316p.  $3.50.  (Problems  in  the  organization  of 
recreational  activity.) 

Safety  in  Physical  Education  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  NEA, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  20p.  50c.  (Cotrered:  kinds  of 
activities  best  suited  to  different  age  groups;  how  to  fudge  a  child’s 
physical  fitness,  endurance  and  general  health;  what  to  do  in  case 
of  pupil  injury;  teacher  liability;  techniques  for  bringing  greater 
safety.) 


Adult  Education 


Telecasts  for  adult  instruction  have  been 
found  successful  by  the  Baltimore  school  system.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  a  20-program  series,  sponsored  by  the  school’s 
Division  of  Adult  Education,  appears  in  the  October  issue 
of  Adult  Education.  Among  programs  offered:  (1)  five 
on  the  American  way  of  life  (2)  six  on  household  arts 
and  crafts  (3)  seven  on  family  affairs.  Television  holds 
possibilities  for  parent  education  particularly,  Baltimore’s 
adult  education  workers  believe. 

Introduction  to  adult  education  is  given 
Woodrow  Wilson  high  school  students  in  Camden,  N.  J. 
Although  they  are  not  eligible  to  attend  adult  classes, 
their  high  school  handbook  carries  a  section  describing 
adult  offerings  available  to  them  after  graduation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Workers’  Education  at  the  University  Level,  Irvine  L.  H.  Kerrison. 
Rutgers  U.  Press,  New  Brunswick,  NJ.  I90p.  $3.  (Survey  of 
union  leadership  and  worker  education  being  conducted  by  unions 
in  cooperation  with  colleges  and  universities.) 


Parent^Tcacher 


Women’s  accomplishments  in  polities  are 

being  surveyed  in  a  series  currently  appearing  in  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal.  The  December  article,  “Political 
Babes  in  the  Woods  Against  the  Sharp  Boys,”  tells  why  one 
woman  school  board  president  was  voted  out  of  office 
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although  she  had  given  her  city  (East  St.  Louis,  Ill.)  the 
best  school  board  administration  in  years.  The  lesson: 
“People  who  want  good  schools  must  learn  politics.” 

A  C'hildron’s  Bill  <>f  BighlH.  sent  to  parents  along 
with  an  infant’s  birth  certificate  in  New  York  State,  now 
has  a  companion  document.  Parents,  teachers  and  youth 
leaders  may  write  to  the  New  York  State  Youth  Com¬ 
mission  (66  Beaver  St.,  Albany)  for  a  “Children’s  Bill  of 
Responsibilities.”  The  commission  wants  the  statement 
used  for  discussion  in  classrooms  and  parent-teacher 
meetings. 

Fur  an  unusual  I’hrisf  mas  program,  a  school 
in  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  recommends  that  parents  be  given  a  role 
on  the  stage.  To  a  program  built  around  celebration  of 
Christmas  throughout  the  world,  the  school  asked  foreign- 
born  parents  to  contribute  brief  talks  on  how  Christmas 
was  observed  in  their  native  lands;  others,  to  provide  a 
male  quartette  and  to  join  in  the  school  orchestra. 


Building  and  Equipment 


Feiling  on  now  school  costs  has  been  set  by  the 

Washington  State  Board  of  Education.  If  school  districts 
are  to  receive  matching  state  funds  for  new  construction, 
buildings  must  cost  no  more  than  $13  per  square  foot. 
Any  excess  cost  must  be  borne  solely  by  the  local  district. 

School  hond  buyers  have  been  advised  by  the 
federal  government  to  shun  issues  financing  school  audi¬ 
toriums,  gymnasiums  and  libraries.  Money  for  school 
construction,  like  steel,  should  be  used  only  for  instruc¬ 
tional  facilities  for  the  time  being,  authorities  say. 

Manual  for  use  of  critical  materials  is  being 
released  this  month  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  To 
cut  requirements  for  steel,  copper  and  aluminum,  the 
leading  recommendation  is  a  switch  to  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  construction. 

School  designers  also  should  follow  the  advice  of  these 
other  bulletins  in  their  efforts  to  save  critical  materials: 
(1)  Specification  for  the  Design,  Fabrication  and  Erection 
of  Structural  Steel  for  Buildings,  published  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Steel  Construction,  101  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  City  (2)  Building  Code  Requirements  for  Rein¬ 
forced  Concrete,  published  by  the  American  Concrete 
Institute,  18263  W.  McNickols  Road,  Detroit  (3)  Nation¬ 
al  Plumbing  Code,  issued  last  June  by  the  National  Pro¬ 
duction  Authority  and  Housing  &  Home  Finance  Agency 
(4)  National  Electrical  Code,  1947  edition,  published  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  85  John  St., 

New  York  City. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Fire  Safety,  N.  E.  Piles,  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 
58 p.  20c.  (Suggestions  for  eliminating  school  fire  hazards.) 
Recommended  Equipment  and  Supplies  for  Nursery,  Kindergarten, 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools.  Assn,  for  Childhood  Education 
International,  1200  I5th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C,  7Ip.  $1.  (A 

revised  listing.) 


New  Classroom  3iaterial 


When  Studying  Democracy  .  .  .  high  school  social 
studies  classes  can  make  good  use  of  Basic  Elements 
of  a  Free,  Dynamic  Society.  The  10  elements  dis¬ 
cussed  should  provoke  thought.  They  were  selected 
by  nine  education,  civic  and  business  leaders  for 
presentation  during  a  panel  discussion  sponsored  by 
the  Advertising  Council  last  spring.  Published  in 
paperbound  form  by  Macmillan  (60  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y.),  the  book  condenses  the  discussion. 
Cost:  $1. 

When  Studying  Communism  .  .  .  high  school  or 
adult  groups  will  find  a  new  74-page  “Freedom  Pam¬ 
phlet”  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  helpful.  Primer 
on  Communism,  released  last  month,  answers  more 
than  100  questions  on  the  history,  strategy  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Communist  movement,  and  on  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  nature  of  the  Soviet  empire.  Making 
no  attempt  to  interpret  communism,  nor  to  compare 
it  with  democracy,  the  “primer”  is  recommended  for 
use  as  a  specialized  dictionary  when  understanding  or 
discussion  becomes  vague  due  to  lack  of  facts  and 
definitions.  The  league’s  address:  212  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.  Y.  The  pamphlet’s  price:  25c. 

For  a  Film  on  Credit  .  .  .  write  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
290  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  inquire  about 
the  3-recl  movie  Credit — Man’s  Confidence  in  Man. 

Mathematics  Films  .  .  .  are  listed  and  evaluated  in 
a  95-page  report  available  from  Henry  W.  Syer, 
Boston  University  School  of  Education,  332  Bay  State 
Road,  Boston.  Evaluations  were  written  by  mathe¬ 
matics  teachers  in  the  Boston  area.  Cost:  75c. 

A  Pamphlet  on  Alaska  .  .  .  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Con¬ 
taining  answers  to  questions  most  frequently  asked 
about  the  territory,  it  is  intended  primarily  for  tour¬ 
ists,  but  should  be  worth  while  for  giving  students 
a  1951  picture  of  Alaska  and  its  industry.  Price:  20c. 

For  a  list  of  popular  government  publications,  write 
the  Supt.  of  Documents  for  its  free  catalog  of  best¬ 
sellers,  which  describes  the  500  government  publica¬ 
tions  in  highest  demand. 

Radio  Offerings  on  Public  Affairs  .  ,  .  currently 
appearing  on  major  networks  are  listed  in  the  No¬ 
vember  26th  Civic  Leader,  published  by  the  Civic 
Education  Service,  Inc.,  17^  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C  Twenty-six  programs  are  recommended, 
either  for  junior  high,  senior  high,  or  adult  listening. 

Middle  Grade  Science  .  .  .  has  the  attention  of  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  this  fall.  New  EB  re¬ 
leases  include  three  one-reel  films  on  North  American 
birds,  one  on  seashore  birds,  and  one  presenting  the 

life  cycle  of  the  monarch  butterfly. 

New  Series  of  Art  Books  ,  .  .  for  pupil  use  has  been 
published  by  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  221  20th  St., 
Chicago  16.  Inquire  about  the  series  Growing  with 
Art. 
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